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self as often as possible in royal guise. "The American
people dearly love a King," he said. "They haven't real
royalty here, and as only a minority can go King-seeing
abroad, they love to watch mimic Kings in the theatre."
But, above all other impulses to act Napoleon, was his
rare genius for acting men of distinction and power
with absolute identification. It was the enigma of
all who saw him. Where did he learn it? Acting
ceased when he put on the crown. A King stood on the
throne.

This was the stamp on his Napoleon. For three hours
the audience saw the little Corsican himself. They not
only saw him, they felt his tremendous power. The
soul set against itself vibrated before them. But the
audience cried "Here is the Emperor, where is the
play?"

There was none. His friend, Lormier Stoddard, the
gifted son of Richard Henry and Elisabeth Drew Stod-
dard, in this instance simply rose to the failure of every
other dramatist who has attempted to make Napoleon
the central figure in a drama.

Though Mansfield had the warmest appreciation of the
historical value of the work and its literary charm and
advised Stoddard to publish it, they both recognised the
piece's limitations while they believed that it disclosed a
series of detached historical pictures which would be of
vast interest. The enterprise was put forward modestly
on the last night of Mansfield's stay at the Herald Square
Theatre, October 27, 1894. in these terms:

"An entertainment consisting of a Full-Dress Rehearsal
or Reading of'Napoleon Bonaparte/ a play in five acts
by Lorimer Stoddard, Esquire."

This was set out on pieces of brown paper distributedc mind of presenting him-Rankin.
